SACRED ART 


A QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT 


No. 2 JUNE 1961 


ABERDEEN CATHEDRAL 


JOHN SYMON 


the centenary of their cathedral, Saint Mary of the Assumption, 

Aberdeen. On the initiative of the Bishop, Right Rev. Francis 
Walsh, this centenary celebration was prepared for over the space 
of seven years by the gradual alteration of the whole appearance 
of the cathedral interior. Externally practically nothing was changed 
and the hard, clean, sober Aberdeen-granite walls, with their quaint 
Gothic revival ornaments, maintain the same appearance which the 
workmen left a century ago. But the cathedral interior has taken 
on a completely new look. The nave and sanctuary, as they were, 
had as typical a nineteenth-century appearance as one could seek 
anywhere in the British Isles. From the cramped, ornamented pews 
varnished in dark brown, upwards to the rather inelegant statues 
of the twelve apostles between the windows of the clerestory, 
forwards to the “‘wedding-cake”’ high altar, the whole building was 
a perfect period piece, showing to its best at times of exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament, for which the high altar was obviously 
designed first and foremost. 

For his programme of alterations Bishop Walsh had four aims. 
Firstly a building was to be provided in which priests and people 
could more easily worship God together; in the second pastoral 
letter of his episcopate, Lent 1952, the bishop had urged his parish 
priests, some of whom had already introduced it, to foster the 
Dialogue Mass and to encourage congregational singing in English 
and Latin. Secondly an appropriate setting was to be furnished for 
the teaching function of the Church. In an interview by the BBC 
and in a recent (April 1961) article in THE CLERGY REVIEW, the 
Bishop has stated that he hopes the forthcoming General Council 
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Aberdeen Cathedral—Old Interior 
By~ courtesy J. S. Burns & Sons, Glasgow 


Aberdeen Cathedral—New Interior 


By courtesy J. S. Burns & Sons, Glasgow 
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may sanction the use of the people’s tongue in the instructional part 
of the Mass and some of the cathedral changes, especially the 
installation of loudspeakers, were inspired by this. Thirdly the 
cathedral is intended to be the centre from which the social life 
of the Catholics of Aberdeen city and diocese should radiate. Lastly 
it is hoped that by having a living and meaningful performance of 
the Liturgy more impact may be made on non-Catholics who 
constitute, after all, twenty-nine thirtieths of the population of the 
cathedral city! 

If we now consider the changes individually, certainly the most 
striking is that the high altar is now a flat slab of granite designed 
for the celebration of Mass facing the people. Some consideration 
was given to an arrangement which would allow Mass to be offered 
from either side of the altar so that on some occasions it might be 
celebrated in the more usual manner. In the end, however, the 
sanctuary was redesigned so that the only possible posture is 
towards the faithful. In the opinion of the present writer it would 
have been better to have arranged a wide footpace on both sides 
of the altar so that, when an ordination takes place, the actual 
ordination ceremony might take place on the side of the altar 
nearer the people. No doubt it would be possible to set up a 
temporary platform to allow this. I recall seeing Cardinal Tisserant 
blessing an abbot in the church of Sant’ Anselmo, Rome, in 1953. 
There, although the church had by that time been rebuilt with 
“‘yersus populum’’ altar, the ceremonies of the actual blessing were 
carried out on the side of the altar nearer the people, though the 
footpace on that side seemed hardly wide enough for the comfort of 
the officiating clergy! In Aberdeen the Bishop’s purpose has been 
to allow the faithful to see as much as possible of the celebrant’s 
actions and it would be a pity if this were to lead to their actually 
seeing less of the ordination ritual. A set of candlesticks plus a 
crucifix, all specially designed so as not to impede the congregation’s 
vision, have been provided for the altar. Naturally there are no 
flowers on the table of the altar. 

The original pulpit has been removed from the cathedral to 
another city church and two ambos have been installed at either 
side of the high altar for the proclamation of the word of God by 
the sacred ministers. 

The new episcopal throne is in the apse and is flanked by the 
chapter stalls. 

Naturally the Blessed Sacrament is now reserved in a side chapel; 
this chapel, on the right as one looks towards the high altar, 
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has above the altar of the Blessed Sacrament an oil-painting of 
the Sacred Heart by Felix McCullough of Edinburgh. The more 


intimate setting of this chapel, which is used for weekday Mass, is a 


considerable aid to the congregation in making the responses; 
as any priest who has tried it knows, there is nothing more difficult 
than to persuade a score of people scattered over the nave of a large 
church to answer together. 

The second most important point of a church is the baptismal 
font and so this has been given a position of prominence at the rear 
on the same central axis of the church as the high altar and with 
sufficient space for at least a hundred of the faithful to stand around 
at the ceremony and take part. 

What is to be said of the cathedral’s general appearance? Compared 
with the building ten years ago, the new church strikes one by its 
clean, airy spaciousness. Gone are the dowdy statues, the shabby, 
coloured walls, the general bric-a-brac of nineteenth century 
repository art. The visitor to the cathedral sees at once not an 
elaborate retable for exposition, but the dominant granite altar for 
sacrifice. If then he looks round, he finds a pleasing freshness, 
cleanliness and modernity in the walls and the fittings. Each part 
of the cathedral is now designed for a particular function; the 
Blessed Sacrament chapel for private prayer to Our Lord, the side 
aisle opposite with the Stations of the Cross for meditation on the 
Passion, the font for all to gather round and welcome a new member 
into the Church, above all the high altar—it is designed for all to 
share in the sacrifice of the Church. 

In appearance the cathedral is good; in fitness for its various 
functions it is very good. What is now lacking is not so much the 
building as priests and people to use it as it is intended. Bishop 
Walsh himself has recently confessed that we are not yet very far 
advanced in liturgical life and practice in Aberdeen. Much remains 
to be done but the rejuvenated century-old cathedral is now an 
instrument which will make it much easier to do it. Meanwhile, 
outside Mass it gives the visitor a sense of the majesty of God, of 
the Christian Mystery which is surely symbolished more by brightness 
and clarity than by obscurity and darkness—it seems to say: “‘Be 
still and know that I am God”. During the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries it is seen at its best; then the visitor understands how well 
it is already fulfilling what was the Bishop’s prime consideration 
in all the alterations, to help the holy people of God to understand 
and perform better their part in the worship of God. 

SYMON 
Blairs College, Aberdeen, Scotland 
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THE CRUCIFIX 


FRANCOISE HENRY 


Nantes, has given us in this book! the result of long and 


Ls THOBY, now honorary curator of the Musée Dobrée in 


patient research extending over more than fifty years. He 
has been fortunate in finding a local publisher who, with the help 


of a Paris firm for the black and 
white plates, has done full justice 
to the extensive collection of 
photographs of crucifixes proper 
and representations of the cruci- 
fixion which he had gathered. The 
few, excellent, colour plates are 
due to the experienced printing of 
the firms of Skira, Payot and 
Tournon.? 

This book fills a gap which had 
been stressed already years ago 
by Dom Henri Leclercq and had 
not been filled since, except in 
very general treatises on iconog- 
raphy. One of the reasons which 
may have deterred scholars from 
attempting to deal with such a 
vast subject is a difficulty of which 
Dr. Thoby is perhaps not con- 
scious enough: the fact that, of 
necessity, crucifixes proper (with 
only a representation of Christ on 
the cross), conventional repres- 
entations (including two or four 


Eleventh-Century Ivory Crucifix— 
Museum of S. Marco, Leén 


figures symmetrically disposed on both sides of the cross) and 
descriptive pictures (with a whole crowd of figures below the three 


1. Dr. Paul Thoby, Le Crucifix des Origines au Concile de Trente. Nantes: 
Editions Bellanger. 1959, 287 pp., CLXXXIX pl. (sixin colour). Price £12-120 
2. I failed to understand how the quite extraordinary “Index of Monuments” 
which replaces the List of Plates can be handled, as the numbers of plates ar 
quite often out of order and there is no separate list of the coloured plate 


included in the text. 
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crosses) have to be included. There is no way out of the difficulty 
and Dr. Thoby cannot be blamed for his acceptance of the three 
types. But perhaps he is not quite conscious enough of their different 
nature and of how the narrative picture may at times react on the 
purely devotional crucifix or else obey completely different laws. 

This said, he has given us an admirable summary of the history of 
the representation of the crucifixion. He apologises for the inevitable 
He} epetitions in his descriptions. But one would feel inclined on the 
contrary to congratulate him for having kept, right through this long 
review of nearly four hundred photographs and of many related 
non-illustrated works, a very readable and sensitive style—marred 
perhaps only by too frequent intrusions of medical terms, an 
excusable consequence of professional interest. He describes his 
documents by periods, mostly in the arbitrary but inevitable frame 
of the century, with the equally inevitable division into various 
techniques. This makes at times a rather stilted system of classifica- 
tion but it brings in a good deal of clarity. The tables of dated 
examples and the drawings summing up the chief features described 
at the end of each chapter will be a great help to research. 

From the obscure times preceding the Edict of Constantine, with 
their disguised allusions to the cross (ascia, Tau, magic square), he 
brings us through the pre-Romanesque period with a keen feeling 
for the very varied types of representations which exist side by side— 
presence or absence of the colobium, titulus, suppedaneum, etc. 

Then comes the rather startling realisation of the rarity of repres- 
entations of the crucifixion in prominent places of Romanesque and 
Gothic churches. Romanesque carved tympana and painted apses 
are usually occupied by a triumphant figure of Christ in a mandorla 
or of Christ Judge or by the Virgin and Child in a glory. The cruci- 
fixion only appears in a few twelfth-century tympana of the south 
of France and Dr. Thoby suggests that in that case a desire to refute 
x—-| local heresies may have influenced the choice of the subject. In 
Gothic times this comparative scarcity continues to be noticeable 
in France with the outstanding exception of the imposing window 
indj of the cathedral of Poitiers, while in Italy large frescoes of the 
ree]. crucifixion appear at the end of the thirteenth century and continue 
to be numerous right through the fourteenth century. 
es: Meanwhile, large wooden crucifixes were hanging in most churches 
4} carved ones in France and in Spain, painted ones in Italy. And 
there are for the same periods great numbers of more private 
te representations: illuminations in manuscripts, metal crucifixes, 
often enamelled, etc.; a whole series, that of the French ivory 
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crucifixes of the thirteenth century, attested by texts, has completely 
vanished. Of large wooden crucifixes, a few thirteenth-century 
examples have survived, but those of the early fourteenth century are 
much more numerous, both in France and in Germany (including 
the “‘Dévot Christ” of Perpignan, now restored to its right date of 
1307). 

In passing, the various iconographical changes are indicated. The 
most notable are: the representation of Christ dead on the cross, 
with bent head, appearing for the first time at the end of the tenth 
century and then chiefly in England; the representation of the feet 
crossed one over the other and held by only one nail, appearing 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century; the figuration of the 
crown of thorns which only becomes common towards the very end 
of the thirteenth century and hardly appears until the moment when 
Saint Louis redeemed the relic for which he was to build the Sainte- 
Chapelle. 

Some strange figurations are mentioned, such as the illumination 
in the Psalter of Bonmont (thirteenth century) where the nails are 
driven in by personifications of Obedientia, Misericordia and 
Humilitas, whilst Caritas strikes the side of Christ with the lance. 
A painting with the same mystical background, not mentioned here, 
is to be found amongst the frescoes in the cells of the Convent of 
San Marco in Florence where weeping angels are shown driving 
in the nails. Perhaps this aspect of the subject would have been 
susceptible of enlargement. One regrets not to find here, for example, 
that gaunt picture attributed to Botticelli in the Lee of Fareham 
collection, where a gigantic crucifix, which is part of a Trinity, is 
shown between Saint John the Baptist and Saint Mary Magdalene, 
taken here as figures of contemplative life. 

Though one could quote easily many monuments which are 
omitted, and though some of the dates could be disputed, on the 
whole this represents a remarkably complete survey of the subject 
with only one absolutely outstanding omission, that of the Irish 
High Crosses. An extraordinary sentence (on p. 32) dismisses in a 
jumble the interlacings found on the crosses of ‘“‘Muredach (sic), 
Ruthwell, Bewcastle and Killoran” ; there is a bewildered description 
of the Athlone crucifixion plaque and of the crucifixion in the 
Saint Gall Gospels, and nothing else. Quite obviously Dr. Thoby 
is very little in sympathy with the majestic abstraction of the Athlone 
crucifixion. This is a matter of personal taste. But his complete 
omission of the stone crosses has deprived him of one aspect of the 
monumental treatment of the subject which comes as a remarkable 
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contrast to the reticence of Romanesque times. Some other aspects 
of the Irish crosses, like the way in which Daniel in the lions’ den 
appears as interchangeable with the crucifixion, would perhaps have 
opened interesting views on the theme of the prefigurations. 

One feels also like asking why the Breton calvaries are completely 
omitted. This is specially odd in a book published in the capital of 
Brittany. It goes without saying that the most outstanding are 
posterior to the Council of Trent, but some well-dated ones come 
within the scope of the book, and again we have here a monumental 
treatment of the Passion and the Crucifixion which was well worth 
indicating. 

FRANCOISE HENRY 
University College, Dublin 


THE KILCORBAN MADONNA 


CYRIL BARRETT 


HE KILCORBAN MADONNA,! the oldest Madonna carved in 

wood that we possess, dating, perhaps, from the early 

thirteenth or late twelfth century, belongs to a type known 
as the Enthroned Madonna, which first appeared in statuary about 
the middle of the tenth century in the pilgrim churches of the valleys 
of Southern France, though the original conception was Byzantine 
and goes back to a period immediately following the Council of 
Ephesus (431). 

At that Council Our Lady’s title, “‘Mother of God”, was upheld 
against Nestorius, and the Enthroned Madonna or Majesty of Mary 
celebrates the triumph of this dogma. In order to emphasise her 
tole as Mother of God the more human aspects of motherhood are 
not stressed and Our Lady is represented as the throne or altar on 
which the Word rests; she is the instrument of the Incarnation, the 
Seat of Wisdom. 

This conception is rather abstract. Mother and Child are stiff and 
artificially placed in a severe frontal pose. They seem withdrawn 
from contact with the world of men into the timeless world of the 
Divinity; they seem hardly aware of each other but strain forward 
gazing fixedly at some vision beyond our comprehension, and the 
Child is old with the wisdom of ages. 


1. Oak, 36 inches. 
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re he Yet the Irish sculptor has had the happy 

inspiration— almost unique among 
Madonnas of this type — of softening the 
gravity of their expressions with a smile, 
The effect is enchanting; they seem to be 
consumed by a secret inner joy. 

In his extremely simple treatment of the 
ancient theme the sculptor shows an under- 
standing of the underlying geometry of 
sculptural form which a modern sculptor 
might envy. The oval of the face, the line 
of head and neck, the deep parabolic folds 
and fluting of the dress, the descending 
ridges of the hair have an interest quite 
independent of what they represent. 
Though the carving is much damaged, the 
overall harmony is scarcely impaired except 
for the slight unbalance of the Child due to 
the absence of the right arm which may 
“‘t have been raised in benediction. The gilt 
. on the crown and hair of the Madonna, 
The Kilcorban Madonna the soft flesh tints and blue-green of the 
dress are perfectly in keeping with the delicate craftsmanship, 
though they are the work of the restorer, Miss Catriona MacLeod. 


CYRIL BARRETI 


Saint Stanislaus College, Tullamore 


Bibliography: “Mediaeval Wooden Figure Sculptures in Ireland” by Catriom 
MacLeod. THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 


IRELAND, LXXV (Sept. 1945), pp. 167-82. 
“Clonfert Museum and Its Collection” by Rev. Patrick K. Egan, C.C. 
GALWAY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY JOURNAL, XXVII 


(1957-8), pp. 33-79. 


AN IRISH EXHIBITION 


LAURENCE McCONVILLE 
(venta with its Annual Conference held this Easter i 


Youghal on the theme “The Parish’, the Christus R 
Society presented an exhibition of Modern Church Archi 
tecture and Liturgical Art. It took the form of photographs 
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sculpture, paintings and metalwork and filled three large rooms of 
the Loreto Convent in Youghal. 

As well as our own national examples there were photographs of 
French, Italian, German, British and American work. The basis of 
the exhibition consisted of twelve large panels of photographs made 
available by the English Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, 
showing present-day trends. In the stained-glass section there were 
photographs in colour of some windows by John Piper, the huge 
Eton College Chapel windows by Evie Hone and Rouault’s 
“Véronique”. There were also some photographs of the stained 
glass for the Church of England Coventry Cathedral by Basil 
Spence, including designs for glass screens with etched figures. 
Among the illustrations were two separate “‘“Madonna and Child” 
sculptures by Henry Moore as well as the better-known example by 
Epstein in Cavendish Square in London. 

In direct contrast to the English examples, which included a 
church designed by David Stokes, who was one of a panel of assessors 
on the new Liverpool Cathedral along with Archbishop Heenan 
and Basil Spence, were the churches of France—the pilgrimage 
church of Ronchamp by Le Corbusier, the convent chapel at Vence 
by Matisse and the decoration of the fishermen’s church at Ville- 
franche by Jean Cocteau. 

Not unnaturally, however, the main interest lay in the Irish section 
and thanks to the contributions from many architects and artists 
this was very representative, illustrating the trends of recent church 
building throughout the country. It was only on seeing the examples 
collected together in such an exhibition that it was possible to assess 
the number and quality of churches built within little more than a 
decade. There was a certain nostalgia connected with the inclusion 
of the Church of Christ the King at Turner’s Cross, Cork, (1937) 
solving as it did many functional and structural problems such as 


The Last Supper—Oisin Kelly 
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Model of the Moyvane Church—Michael Scott and Associates 


the elimination of columns, the introduction of light from the roof 
and the raising of the sanctuary to the eye-level of the congregation. 

Greater awareness of problems in the design of churches more 
profound than structure or function in purely physical terms was 
shown in the more recent work, such as the Church of Saint Brigid 
at the Curragh Camp. Among the smaller examples were, of course, 
the by now well-known churches at Ennistymon and Drimoleague. 

Included in the Irish section were some photographs of the model 
of a church now being designed by Michael Scott for the parish 
of Moyvane in County Kerry. The church, to contain about two 
hundred and fifty people, is set on a podium of local stone about 
three feet high and is in the shape of a severe rectangle containing 
under the main roof the confessionals and vestry. The long walls 
carry the weight of the roof, leaving the east and west walls entirely 
glazed from ground to ceiling. The Stations of the Cross are to be 
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applied on woven tapestries and a feature will be a large sculpture 
of The Last Supper by Oisin Kelly seen through the glazed west wall. 

The exhibition was greatly helped by the presence of live works 
of art by Irish artists and artists working in Ireland, several of 
whom had made available pieces which were shown at the Salzburg 
Biennale in 1960. 

The general opinion of the organisers was that this first venture 
was extremely successful and it is their hope that an exhibition of 
modern church architecture and liturgical art will become an annual 
event in the Christus Rex calendar. 

LAURENCE McCONVILLE 
43 Whitehall Parade, Belfast 7 


PATRICK McELROY 


OLIVER SNODDY 


larger pieces from his studio to an exhibition hall. Among the 

inevitable crowd of onlookers was one who had arrived on a 
scooter and who was loud in his laughter and crude in his comments 
on the sculpture. This nettled the driver of the truck, who rounded 
on him and silenced him with the remark: “See that contraption 
of yours? Wouldn’t you laugh if you were seeing it for the first 
time?” 

This tragedy of the unseeing is one of the trials of an Irish artist’s 
life, while the vision of the unsophisticate is one of his consolations. 
This pattern emerges from the reaction to Patrick McElroy’s work. 
But the tragedy of the unseeing in this case is a national tragedy 
too for when his simple and sometimes stark statements are “seen” 
they are perceived with a “‘shock of recognition”’. 

McElroy has been steadily perfecting his mastery of the craft 
of metalwork for many years now and this, in harmony with his 
sensitive mind rich in ideas, has brought him to a maturity that has 
at last been recognised by the award of a Gold Medal at the last 
Salzburg Biennale of Church Art. 

One can recognise in McElroy’s work affinity with the artists of 
the medieval cathedrals but more importantly, I think, one sees in 
him a return to the tradition of Irish art, which after the Union and 


| are DELANEY tells a story about the removal of one of his 
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A Crucifix (15” x9}”) in gilding metal ‘with enamels—Patrick McElroy 


through the dark night of the Famine and the political upheavals 
of the next two generations had begun to lose touch with the patterns 
that had obtained—if often tenuously—from the High Crosses of 
the early years of Christianity to the Penal Crosses, of which 
Maynooth has a representative collection. 

It is important that we recognise this element in his work— 
failure to do so is our loss. 

But if McElroy has met the tragedy of unseeing he too has had 
the consolation of the appreciation of the unsophisticated for his 
work has been used and appreciated in churches on the emergent 
continent of Africa. 

OLIVER SNODDY 
Dublin 
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A BAPTISTERY 


MICHAEL WYNNE 


between the firmness of the central feature, the simple font, 
and the bright harmony, in many light colours, of the 
stained-glass window. 


A terest there is here (page 28) a delightful contrast 


The apsidal mosaic of the church of San Clemente in Rome 
shows the vine-tree of all life and grace, the crucifix, firmly planted 
in the ground. Its branches are the Mystical Body, tied of necessity 
to the stem. Why then is it odd that the baptismal font, through 
which flow to us the graces of the cross, should stand firmly in the 
earth? It is the stem to which many are attached—spiritually; it 
is the instrument of their incorporation into the Living Body. 


Descending into the pit symbolises the action of Our Lord, 
stepping into the stream to be baptized by the Precursor. Or, it is 
the descent into the grave in which we bury our sinful past, and 
from which we rise into a new life,“ and as he came straight up out 
of the water, suddenly heaven was opened and he saw the Spirit of 
God’’. We are also reminded of the custom of baptism by immersion, 
which explains the form and size of many continental baptisteries 
—that at Pisa, for example. The total washing ensured by this 
method indicates the complete transformation of the individual. 


The passage through the sea, the journey through darkness, the 
resurrection in a land of eternal youth, in short all those myths of 
the winning of a wonderful new life, are realised by the Redemption. 
The Redemption is applied to the individual in Baptism; in the 
baptistery each person rises from the grave (the dark font), in which 
he crucifies his old self, to be filled with the divine life of grace 
(the flood of light enveloping a whole wall). 


MICHAEL WYNNE 


Collegio Pontificio Irlandese, Rome 
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The Baptistery of Arles-Trinquetaille, France. 
Architect: Pierre Vagot. 


Glass: Jean Luc. 
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remarkable aria in which the dramatist reveals the late Sebastian’s 
preoccupation with a cannibalistic view of mankind (cf. the quotation 
“when man stops devouring man”). Sebastian had once watched on 
a volcanic shore the hatching of turtles’ eggs and how the young 
turtles rushed wildly across the beach for the safety of the water. 
Above, the sky was black with birds of prey ready with carnivorous 
beaks to turn the turtles over and rend their exposed vitals. As he 
looked on this terrible scene Sebastian felt he had a vision of God, 
aconsciousness of destiny. And from that day he has to be restrained 
from ‘‘completing his image of self-sacrifice to a horrible God”. 
We now learn how that sacrifice was finally accomplished. In the 
bright sunlight of a white-walled Spanish resort, right in the middle 
of our civilisation, a crowd of scavenging urchins, whom Sebastian 
had importuned, turned on the man who bought their favours, 
killed him and devoured his corpse. 

Despite all the skill he lavishes on it Williams does not succeed 
in taking us with him to this private apocalypse, his journey to the 
frontiers of paranoia. Suddenly Last Summer remains basically a 
melodrama since it lacks the ordered and meaningful arrangement 
of vice and violence which tragedy demands. Williams has seen 
forms of cannibalism in odd corners of the world and assumes it is 
universal, but we in the audience know that the world is not a 
cannibal island. And though the grip of the play is compelling 
during performance, one still boggles at his attempt to convince us 
that the death of the homosexual poet is a modern re-enactment 
of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian. Fine all-round production by 
Alan Simpson, a first-class setting by John Ryan, and some bravura 
acting from Anna Manahan, Maureen Toal and Norman Rodway. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 


OME DAY some student of the theatre will write a history of 
biblical drama in the English language. The first of his findings 
will be, I think, that its fortunes have varied inversely with the 
diffusion of the practice of private Bible reading. In pre-Reformation 
times the people drew most of their knowledge of Bible history from 
the trundling wagon-stages of the mystery plays and enjoyed them- 
selves a good deal in the process. But the Reformation changed all 
this. The people must now receive the word of God direct from the 
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printed page in all godly sobriety, without intermediary or inter- 
preter and, above all, without enjoyment. The well-loved plays, 
steeped as they were in the spirit of the old religion, were ruthlessly 
suppressed and the new dramatists of the Elizabethan age knew 
better than to attempt a biblical theme. 

This attitude persisted unchanged almost to our own day. In 
the nineteen-thirties the Old Testament comedies of James Bridie 
marked a partial break-through, but it was still possible for such 
distinguished works as Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures and Gheon’s 
Christmas in the Market-place to be banned as irreverent by the 
censor. It was probably Dorothy Sayers’s famous war-time radio 
serial The Man Born to be King that marked the real turn of the tide. 
The producers steeled themselves beforehand for a flood of protests 
from outraged listeners. The flood never came. All over England in 
shelters and dugouts and blacked-out kitchens a generation which 
had all but lost the habit of Bible-reading rediscovered the drama 
of the Gospel. The whole series had to be repeated and repeated 
again. The printed version became something of a_ best-seller. 
Biblical drama had returned. 

Today the wheel has turned full circle. While the gold-clasped 

Victorian Bible moulders quietly away in the attic, the family 
assemble in nightly ritual before the television set. There, amid the 
welter of quiz-games and westerns and private eyes, every now and 
then they have glimpses of higher things and something of the story 
of God’s dealings with man flickers briefly into life before their 
eyes. 
By far the most ambitious of recent offerings was the series Paul 
of Tarsus which was given by the BBC during the fortnight preceding 
Pentecost. This was a filmed dramatisation in ten half-hourly parts 
which covered the entire Acts of the Apostles from the first Whit 
Sunday to Saint Paul’s arrival in Rome. The production was 
naturalist throughout, that is to say, it aimed at showing as nearly 
as possible what the events looked like to those who actually 
witnessed them. Other and more stylised techniques are possible 
and have been used by television producers; we have had biblical 
dramatisations in verse and in mime, in medieval costume and in 
modern, in ballet, opera, and “‘rock’n’roll”’. But these more off-beat 
approaches are luxuries which do not bear too much repetition; 
they may appeal to the jaded palates of the sophisticated but they 
are often merely puzzling to the average viewer. 

But naturalism is more easily aimed at than achieved. Paul of 
Tarsus offered many loopholes to the armchair critic. Its main defects 
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probably had a financial origin. The producers obviously worked 
on a severely restricted budget and this left its mark on their work. 
Two property pillars and a painted backcloth is a very inadequate 
substitute for the splendours of the Acropolis or the majesty of 
Herod’s Temple, and a dozen and a half extras, however skilfully 
deployed (and the deployment was often far from skilful), make a 
rather skimpy-looking multitude. The camera work, too, was often 
poor: there was too little movement and much of the cutting was 
clumsy. During Paul’s speech to the Athenians, for instance, static 
close-ups of Paul alternated monotonously with static long shots 
of his audience (approximately sixteen in number) in the dreariest 
possible manner. Much of the dialogue was flat and banal and the 
groupings of the actors were often of the tableau type more suited 
to the stage than to the screen. 

Nevertheless, despite these and many other criticisms that could 
be made, the series represented a genuine achievement. There were 
several reasons for this. As the series proceeded the production 
showed an increasing sureness of touch, the cameras achieved 
greater fluidity, and the spectacular side was more adequately dealt 
with. The riots in the Temple that preceded Paul’s arrest were the 
best of the crowd scenes, the cavalry escort that brought him to 
Caesarea made a brave showing, and the sea-storm laid on by the 
special effects men for the voyage to Rome assumed almost Wag- 
nerian proportions. But the production’s real strength lay in its 
transparent sincerity and its fidelity to the text of Saint Luke. There 
were no false emphases, no straining after effect, no manufactured 
climaxes. The actors, led by Patrick Troughton’s excellent Paul, 
played their parts quietly and with genuine devotion and seemed 
completely imbued with the spirit of the original. 

The eighth episode, which dealt with Ephesus and Troas, is worth 
recalling in detail. The agitation of the silversmiths, so vividly 
described by Luke, came over very well and struck a surprisingly 
modern note. Demetrius, a kind of first-century shop-steward, might 
have been addressing a meeting of Welsh miners to protest against 
the importation of American coal. (The most recent English trans- 
lation of the New Testament, I note, gives the opening of his speech 
as: ““Men, you know that our high standard of living depends on this 
industry”.) The riotous assembly in the theatre, on the other hand, 
fared poorly and called out for the lavish hand of a de Mille. The 
insertion of some stock footage of lions prowling hungrily helped 
very little, especially since it was not (surely?) that kind of a theatre. 
But things improved again with the scene at Troas, and the atmos- 
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phere of an early Christian agape was very movingly re-created. The 
lamps smoking and guttering in the little room, the circle of intent 
faces of half a dozen races and colours, the passionate intensity of 
the preacher as he spoke those burning words from First Corinthians 
on Christ’s mystical body and the nature of love, then the sudden 
cry from the falling boy, the rush down to the vine-shadowed 
courtyard below with its touching sequel—all made a scene that 
lingers in the memory. And there were others such. 

How shall we sum up? An artistic failure? A gallant attempt? 
Perhaps it does not ultimately matter very much. If it helped, as 
it surely did, to enkindle a desire to know more about this man and 
all he stood for, then terms of man-made criticism no longer have 
very much relevance. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 


TEARS THAT ARE TREASURED: But even lovelier and more 
original than the refrain on God’s glory [Psalm 55] is that figure of 
speech: have counted up my tears”. 
_ This brings to mind that silent evidence of human sorrow and 
of the tender, compassionate and fatherly heart of God, of sure 
hope in His promise that our tears are. faithfully recorded, are 
stored safely. away, will not have. been shed in vain. 

—<GASTON BRILLET, C.Or.:. Meditations on the Old Testaiment, 

.. Psalms, pp. 88-89... 


. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


AN IRISH PRIEST who works in India writes of a question put to 
Ai at the end of a lecture on Ireland which he gave to a group 
of Indian Catholic teachers. ““One man could not understand 
how Ireland produced aliterary genius so anti-Catholic as James Joyce. 
He asked me if it was due to our being overprotected by censorship oy 
films and books. Did this sour our literary men?” 
Since the question is one that is frequently put today, we have asked 
Father Peter R. Connolly, Professor of English Literature at Maynooth, 
to comment: 


“This race and this country and this life produced me”, Stephen 
said. “I shall express myself as I am” (Portrait of the Artist). The 
Ireland which produced James Joyce was not an Ireland over- 
protected by censorship of books and films; it was Edwardian Dublin 
as it existed under British rule. That pre-1914 Ireland was the only 
one Joyce really knew and the one he reproduced in the books 
written abroad at a much later date—in Ulysses (1922) and Finnegan’s 
Wake (1939). The enquirer seems to be confusing Joyce’s situation 
with a later one in which, under the Act of Censorship of 1929, one 
of the chief grievances of creative writers and their supporters has 
been the censorship or its operation and effects.1 This has certainly 
soured many writers in the last few decades and may have contributed 
to the emigration of some Irish talent apart from diverting other 
creative talents into the wastes of protest and agitation. The literary 
specialists and most of the serious readers in Ireland have tended 
to agree with the writers that the public was over-protected by 
censorship, both of books and films. Whether the Irish public has 
been over-protected from literature in recent years—say the last 
seven or eight—is a much more open question as the operation of 
the Censorship Act in this domain has become much more liberal. 

Joyce along with Moore was the first to define and attack the 
“puritanism” of the Irish imagination and its suspicion of art and, 
had he lived on here, would possibly have regarded the censorship 
as its natural fruit. His successors have indeed identified the two 
things—rather too glibly in my opinion. For Joyce’s own case seems 
to show up the comparative unimportance of the State Censorship 
in defining the situation of the Irish writer or his creative pressures. 
Joyce had to contend not with an official censorship but with the 
prevailing atmosphere in Ireland and the spirit of its people. This 


1. If banned the Irish writer probably loses the 30 or 40 per cent of his 
circulation which is to be found in Ireland. 
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produced Joyce—or equally he produced himself—by the simple 
process of reaction. When one takes account of the way the writer’s 
mind works there is no real paradox in the appearance of an anti- 
Catholic genius in a Catholic country. A scandal it may be from 
the social point of view, a tragedy from the spiritual, but from the 
literary angle it is just another instance of the artist in conflict with 
his environment. In this perspective Joyce appears as the romantic 
artist in revolt against his society and the religion which pervaded it. 
Given genius of a certain intensity the revolt will be violent in direct 
proportion to the strength of what is repudiated. The most anti- 
Catholic writers, from Zola to Gide and Moravia, spring from 
societies where Catholicism is a force to be reckoned with. If we 
change the labels the same would hold for the writer who is “anti- 
Communist” or “anti-Liberal’’ or “‘against the Welfare State’’. 

This does not argue an essential conflict between art and 
Catholicism but only between one kind of artist and one kind of 
society. Many others have remained within the circle of Catholicism 
even while they attacked its failures or suffered its tensions. What 
kind of art these attitudes are converted into depends solely on the 
genius of the writer; and here none of Joyce’s successors measure 
up to him. For of course, though Joyce was anti-Catholic, as an 
artist he was not merely anti-Catholic. 


* 


Father Sean F. Sheils, Catholic Presbytery, Park End Road, Laurie 
Square, Romford, Essex, England, writes: 


As a hospital chaplain—with parish work as well—I find the 
Prayers After Holy Communion leaflet a great help when bringing 
Holy Communion to the sick. I leave one with the patients the 
evening before, or after giving Holy Communion, and it is most 
encouraging to see the use they make of it. Usually too I sign it, so 
that it becomes a little souvenir of their time in hospital and, for 
quite a number, of their reconciliation with God. . 

For the average patient Sick Communion can be a very passing 
thing but these leaflets make it something big, especially with the 
atmosphere the nurses create. I can remember many examples: a 
noisy ward at 6 a.m. and a little nurse, normally very shy, explaining 
to the men why she wanted complete silence in the ward—and she 
got it, the same men ensuring on later occasions the same respect 
and silence; the patients constantly calling to compliment you on 
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“your nurses”; their kindness, patience and devotion to work and 
the example they give as Catholics and nurses are remarkable. 

Our Irish Catholic nurses are doing a wonderful job in this 
country. The example of fifty or sixty of them trekking to our church 
every morning during Lent, some having been on night duty and 
still fasting, and of large numbers to our weekly evening Mass (one 
hundred for a First Friday) has great infiuence in the town. They 
bring back many lapsed by their example. 

With a little kindness and given a lead, these girls rise to extra- 
ordinary things and make a priest keep a constant check on himself 
to keep up with their ideals. One must be forgiven for being proud 
of our Irish nurses. They carry a glorious flag. 

I hope you will be able to give us some other prayers like these, 
especially for hospitals. Patients find the simple ones a great help, 
particularly when they invite them to offer their sufferings to Jesus. 


Louis O° Neill, Legion of Mary Envoy in Chile, writes from Casilla 
5, Correo 10, Santiago de Chile: 


From the point of view of falling in with the Chilean way of life 
and adapting oneself to new and strange surroundings, there is no 
problem. The first six months are tough but once this period is over, 
one becomes “more Chilean than the Chileans themselves’’. Food 
and climate are ideal. Conditions in the country may not be the most 
modern but they are much better than what is generally thought in 
Ireland. Chile is a very peaceful country—there are no revolutions or 
anything of that sort—the priest is held in great respect wherever he 
goes. 

From the apostolic point of view the amount of work a young 
active priest can do here is immense, the shortage of priests is hard 
to describe. As a result of a study made by the Jesuits, it is said that 
South America needs 200,000 priests; it has 30,000. Chile, if it is 
helped from outside, can produce many vocations in a few years. 
While, from the religious point of view, the position is bad, without 
doubt this country is one of the best in South America. At the 
moment it lacks that help which will form vocations: with help it 
could influence the whole continent. To show the lack of vocations 
in Santiago, for example, one can quote the history of the past.ten 
years. The population has increased from one to two million—the 
number of priests has increased by one. In Chile the teaching of 
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religion is permitted in public schools but in only twenty per cent 
of the schools is it carried out: the reason is lack of priests to teach 
and to form lay people to fill this vital need. 


* 


Father T. Murphy, Administrator, The Cathedral, Leeds 1, 
England, would welcome a priest to supply for the months of June, 
July, August or for a part of that time. Father M. Pierse, Saint 
Aelred’s Presbytery, 71 Woodlands Drive, Harrogate, England, 
would be grateful for a supply from 2 July to 29 July. 


LIKE A GREEN OLIVE TREE: “But I, like a green olive tree in 
the house of God, trust in the kindness of God forever and ever”. 
The judgment of God will fall on such a society [Psalm 51], 
rotten to the core, putrefying and bursting asunder. 
The faithful have chosen another law for another kind of life and 
express it in a graceful image and a noble pledge. 
GASTON BRILLET, C.Or.: Meditations on the Old Testament, 
Psalms, pp. 82-84 (Desclée, N.Y.). 


DOCUMENTS 
THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


1. The Faithful and The Council 


HE ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS OF THE NETHERLANDS to the priests, 
religious and faithful, grace and peace! 


After a short review of preparations for the Council since Pope 
John’s announcement of the Second Vatican Council on 25 January 
1959, the pastoral letter continues: 


We are convinced that the faithful must contribute their share to the 
success of this Council by prayer as well as by reflection on the Faith and 
on the state of modern life. 

We understand that the effectiveness of the Council depends on the 
dedication of the bishops and of those who have been called to help in 
preparations for it. The latter, however, represent all the faithful either 
directly or indirectly. 

For this very reason we consider it our duty to encourage you all to 
prayer and to devout meditation on the sacred mission of the Church 
in this world; not in a spirit that is determined by purely human or 
sinfully weak disposition, but in a spirit formed by blessed knowledge 
of what the Church, through its hierarchy and faithful, ought to accomplish 
in this world by virtue of its calling and according to God’s will. 

Therefore, the moment seemed to us to have arrived to define, in broad 
outline, the area in which your talk, your writings and your thought about 
the coming Council—which we wish to encourage most strongly—should 
be contained if they are to be in the true spirit of the Church. 

Naturally, we are also aware that one can approach the historical 
event of a Council on a purely secular level: sociologically or ethno- 
graphically, from the viewpoint of a cultural-philosopher or of a religious 
historian, etc. 

But here everyone should be aware of the restricted nature of the 
viewpoint from which such scientific observations are drawn; everyone 


1. A joint pastoral letter issued by the Bishops of Holland at Christmas time 
last year offers a clear explanation of the character of an ecumenical council 
and of the part every member of the Church has to play in it. 

Apart from the indicated abridgements of non-essential passages in the first 
section of the letter, the following is a complete text of the Dutch pastoral. 
The translation was prepared for THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER by Dr. Prudent 
Coussens of Saint Ambrose College, Davenport. The original Dutch text was 
used with the aid of a partial translation in German. Published here by permission 
Of THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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must realise that here the very core of the mystery of salvation, which by 
its nature is religious, is not considered. 

This does not mean, however, that such secular and partial studies will 
not aid the believer in a proper and comprehensive understanding of the 
Council. Such studies permit one to see the concrete historical manner in 
which the Holy Spirit preserves “the truth, in a spirit of charity”, 
strengthens and progressively illumines the Church, still in pilgrimage on 
this earth, in order that we all “grow up, in everything, into a due 
proportion with Christ Who is our Head”’.? 


THE VISIBILITY OF GRACE 


The pastoral speaks briefly of the Old Testament prophets and 
their announcements of the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
It then reviews the coming of Christ and His manifestation of grace 
in the world, continuing (the following section is condensed—Editor, 
THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER): 


But Jesus was not only the manifestation of God’s majesty. He was also, 
by His loving obedience to the Father, the complete fulfilment in this 
world of man’s clear recognition of God’s dominion. In Christ the saving 
“dominion of God” formed an obedient man and thereby fully revealed 
the Kingdom of God. In and through Christ the Church is shaped into 
an obedient people of God, by which the Kingdom of God remains 
visible in this world. In the believing congregation, God’s Church, the 
dominion of God remains near to us in visible form. 

To be sure, this earthly proximity of God’s Kingdom is still sacramental, 
veiled in signs. This demonstrates that the Church is still in a process of 
fulfilment. The Church and God’s Kingdom do not yet fully coincide. 
The Church is God’s Kingdom in a state of becoming. For us members 
of the Church, therefore the warning is still valid: ““Repent, he said, the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand”.® 

It is also true that the visibility of grace is continually obscured by all 
of us. The old still exists beside the new. The Church is not, therefore, 
merely an event, but a daily task and responsibility for each of us. It is 
not yet the triumphant sign of God’s victorious grace; it is a humble 
sign of Christian victory, garbed in the manner of a servant girl. It is on 
the road to glory; only in the glorified body does grace reveal itself in 
visible spotlessness. . . 


PRIESTS AND THE LAITY 


Speaking of the community of the faithful on earth, Saint Paul writes: 
“The revelation of the Spirit is imparted to each, to make the best advantage 
of it”. There are . “different kinds of service”. To everyone God has 


4:15. 
3. Mt. 4:17. 
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appointed “different positions in the Church”.* Thus, “‘we are to follow 
the truth, in a spirit of charity, and so grow up, in everything, into a due 
proportion with Christ Who is our Head. On Him all the body depends; 
it is organised and unified by each contact with the source, which supplies 
it; and thus, each limb receiving the active power it needs, achieves its 
natural growth. building itself up through charity”.® 

God’s dominion (or majesty). through the spirit of Christ, is present 
in such a special manner in the leaders or clergy, as well as in the laity 
of God’s Church, that it is experienced here and now. The Church viewed 
in its totality is the visible concentration of the power of Christ’s con- 
quering grace, which works even outside this Church to lead all to the 
fullness of Christ and His Church. At the same time the Church is “‘the 
habitation on earth” of God’s Kingdom, of the divine dominion that we 
have experienced in the miracles of Christ and in His obedient subjection 
to the Father. 

For this very reason all those who belong to the Church are collaborators 
who help “to preach God’s Kingdom’”’.® For, having been glorified, the 
glorified Lord works now through the visible activity of the Church, just 
as during His earthly life He worked through the visible action of His 
historical humanity. 

As long as Christ remained visibly among us, one entered the Kingdom 
if, by faith, one recognised the salvation of God in the humanity of Jesus 
and subjected himself obediently to the saving activity that He carried on 
in, and by means of, His visible humanity. Now, we enter God’s Kingdom 
if, by faith, we see the saving actuality of Christ in the visible activities 
of the Church, the “Mystical Body”, and subject ourselves by active 
participation with faith to the saving effect He accomplishes by the visible 
actions of His Church: in the preaching of the Word, in the sacraments, 
and in the pastoral and governing leadership of the Church. The Church 
thus is the community of grace with Christ realised out of His fullness in 
and by the visible sign of an exterior community of leaders and people. 

Priests and laity, clergy and people, belong to this one Great Sign, 
which has been erected in this world as visible and effective grace: through 
all, both priests and laymen, God’s Kingdom is made visible and audible, 
as if by an inviting, faith-awakening force. By personal and active par- 
ticipation in this sign that Christ’s grace presents to us as a gift, we 
communicate with Christ, our Salvation. 

One cannot, therefore, support a distinction in the Church between 
the laity and the clergy with the fact that the clergy must take care of 
God’s Kingdom while the laity, as the passive object of this care, is 
characterised by a secular mission. 

Although the layman in Baptism, i.e. his incorporation into the Church, 
receives the commission to grasa his or human activity with his 


4,1 Cor. 12:4-7, 28.. 
5. Eph. 4315-16, (Gevalso Col.2 2119; Lk. 9:1; Mt. 10:17; Mt. 19 :28; Mt. 16:19). 
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communion in Christ with God’s grace, the distinction in the Church 
between the laity and the clergy can only be predicated of the inner 
structure of a supernatural community, the Church. Precisely because there 
is a community of believers, of laymen, of God’s people in the Church, 
the Church needs leaders of this people, a hierarchical order. And because 
this community is a community of grace, intrinsically tied by the super- 
natural bond of faith, hope and charity; as well as by the unity of the 
sacraments of that one faith, this community’s authority cannot be of 
natural origin: it must receive the full power of Christ for this purpose, 
as well as charism, the inner strength of the Spirit Who is joined by 
Christ on such a supernatural mission. 

As baptized persons laymen, as well as the clergy, have a sacred eccles- 
iastical function. But the clergy fulfil this function as the authority and 
basically in the activity of teaching, guiding and sacerdotal sanctification, 
while the laity, having as they should the same care for God’s Kingdom 
as the people of Ged, function without authority and also without any 
official priesthood. The lay community, consequently, belongs to the 


historical, tangible manifestation of God’s saving grace, that is, the | 


Church on earth. 

Through their incorporation in the Church, or by their Baptism, the 
laity do receive a share in the total function of the Church: they receive 
a commission to manifest the communion of grace with Christ in their 
whole lives. Every baptized person, therefore, is also responsible for the 
Church and for its function as a sign in this world. 

The unity stemming from faith, hope and charity in the Church is not 
merely a question of the inner life; this unity is incorporated in the external 
community of the faith under the apostolic leadership of the hierarchy. 
The unity of the Church, as a community of love that has its basis in the 
unity of faith, is therefore a spiritual, religious actuality that is essentially 
manifested by a visible unity, in which ecclesiastical authority and the 
people of God each possess their own place and have their own com- 
mission of action. 

Considering this position possessed by the layman in the Church, we 
must establish that the leadership of the hierarchy, as meaningfully 
expressed in a Council, is inconceivable without the special contribution 
of the laity. This will be made clear below. 


2. Faith And The Hierarchical Order 


REVELATION AND FAITH 


The revelation of God in Christ is the personal self-sacrifice of the 
living God Who, in order to be recognised and experienced intimately, 
gives Himself in a personal gesture, through which He approaches man 
and invites him to a life in communion with Himself. 
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Therefore, the real salutary effect of revelation, as given to men, embraces 
not only the saving actions of God that can be historically dated (the 
public revelation), but also the inner message God gives in and by means 
of the grace of faith or the light of faith, by which we can in our very 
hearts perceive the grace-laden offer of divine salvation. This is the 
anointing of our heart, which the Apostle John speaks of and which 
makes it possible for the believing heart to accept the faith that comes 
from hearing or the announced truth of salvation.’ ‘“‘They shall all have 
the Lord for their teacher”’.® 

Together with Scripture and several Fathers of the Church, the great 
medieval theologians, among others the holy teacher of the Church, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, speak in the same spirit about “an inward, 
divine instinct that invites us to believe”.® Earlier Church gatherings also 
speak of an “inner drive and illumination”.!° 

How wonderful is this form of the Christian faith! God’s gracious 
intervention in history, which reached its peak in the person and life of the 
God-Man, becomes understandable for us human beings through the 
spoken words of prophets inspired by God. And finally by the personal 
grace of illumining faith the heart of every believer is made aware of the 
meaning of this revelation. 

Thus it was in the Old Testament and at the time of Jesus; thus it 
remains today in the realm of the prophetical Church. Revelation lives on 
in Christ as the Head of the Church, His Mystical Body; through its 
prophetical mission the Church illumines its members, and by the inward 
grace of illumining faith we receive inwardly from God what we perceive 
in the outward evangelisation of the Church. 

One of the Fathers of the Council of Trent alluded to the reality of this 
grace when he said: ‘“‘Because the Son of God would not always be among 
us in the flesh, He sent the Holy Spirit, Who will reveal the secrets of 
God in the hearts of believers and daily instruct. the Church in all truth 
until the end of time and settle doubts that might arise in the minds of 
men”. 


THE SPIRIT OF FAITH 


Church tradition teaches unanimously that the certainty of this illum- 
ining faith, as an expression of the saving work work of the Holy Spirit 
in us, is of itself infallible. An understanding of faith, which is truly given 
by a spirit of faith, cannot be false. 

The difficulty lies, however, in that all views on the faith on the part of 
individual believers do not actually spring from a spirit of faith. ‘It is 


7. 1 John 2:20-27. 

8. John 6:45. 

9. Cf., eg., Summa Theologiae II-III, 2, a. ad 3. 
10. See Denzinger, n. 178 and n. 1791. 

11. Trid. 5:11 and 12:508. 
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always possible”, says Saint Thomas, “that a believer calls something a 
truth of the faith out of human error, but it is impossible that this could 
happen on the basis of illumining faith’’.1* 

Hence, it must still be decided whether that which is found in the 
public opinion of the Church, is actually an expression from a spirit of 
faith, and thus infallible. The necessary strength of the grace of faith, 
strengthened by Christian love, has as it were only a modest, hidden 
function. Wanting to remind us of what Christ did and taught, the Holy 
Spirit gives a divine impulse, a pressuring that remains wrapped in the 
whole concrete-human psyche, in which all types of counter-currents, 
prejudices, divergent influences, human and even sinful thoughts can 
obscure the pure working of illumining faith and its gentle guidance. 

The light of faith, the anointing of Christ’s Spirit, continues nevertheless 
to fulfil its task of guidance faithfully, but centuries may pass before the 
believer recognises it with adequate clarity. 

Precisely because the spirit of faith is intertwined with divergent factors 
of human consciousness and human life, the gradual, groping and 
hesitating progress of the tradition of the Church’s faith becomes under- 
standable. Yet, even on a detour along rather bizarre curves, a spirit of 
faith will express its faith-judgment ever more surely and clearly. For 
that very reason the concrete view on faith of the individual believer can 
never suffice for us as a guarantee of the right faith and of what is good 
and salutary for the life of the Church. In the first instance, as a con- 
sequence, we are referred to the collective concept of the faith as from 
the entire believing community of the Church. 

Although the growth of the faith in the Church rests on the influence 
of strong religious personalities, it is still a communal work. It is a question 
of very slow maturing in the whole Church community. Within this 
community there exist all sorts of influences that work on each other. 
Opinions, suppositions and theological views arise; they are made known 
to the community and others consider them as well. There follows a long 
process of friction and purification in which all believers have their part: 
sacramental practice, popular piety, all kinds of Church movements, 
theological reflections, the particular spirit and direction of a certain 


people, a differently oriented approach, on the part of clergy and laity, | 


for example—all these factors play a part in the growth of illumining 
faith. The light of faith “works” in all of this unnoticed, in the beginning 
modestly and insignificantly; but in the advanced maturing process, it 
grows ever more palpable until all voices come together and in the bosom 
of the Church’s believing community, the firm conviction develops that 
a certain view actually is the expression of what the Church has already 
been living a long time and of something that has its source in the act of 
salvation or in the word of Christ. 

In this gradual distillation, then, the opposing factors are neutralised 
step by step, and at the same time by theological reflection the right 


12. S.T. II-II, q. 1, a. 3, ad. 3. 
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formulation—that long lay without words on the lips of the Church 
—is found. 

Whenever we have before us a collective view of the total believing 
community of the Church, this view is not only by right, but also factually, 
infallible. ‘The faith of the universal Church... cannot err’’, as Saint 
Thomas formulated this view of the whole tradition of faith.1° 


FAITH AND ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY 


There is one difficulty, however; it is never fully clear whether and how 
we are presented with a unanimous conviction of faith from the entire 
Church. Judgment on the presence of single-minded conviction of faith 
and on the positive content of the latter cannot be left to any natural 
or scientific authority. 

Here an authority must step in which does not receive its power from 
earthly arbiters, not even from the community of the faithful which is 
the Church. 

We have already said that Christ took care of this through the eccles- 
iastical authority of the hierarchy: the Pope as head of the apostolic 
college of the world’s bishops. By virtue of the spiritual gift of office and 
the infallibility connected with it, the teaching authority of the Church 
alone can establish infallibly whether a certain collective view of the 
faithful on a matter of faith is in fact one which stems from consciousness 
of the faith—in other words, whether it is linked to a spirit of faith that is, 
by its nature, infallible. 

The bishops of the world, therefore, in communion of faith with the 
Pope, are the final judge on a matter of faith: the norm and the judge of 
our life of faith. Not as if the teaching authority had simply to affirm. 
For, not only does the slow maturing of beliefs remain under the constant 
guidance and correction of the hierarchy, but the final statement of the 
teaching authority is truly a judgment that, by virtue of the gift of in- 
fallibility, describes, defines and establishes the content of faith, and 
also makes the appropriate ecclesiastical arrangements indicated by this 
judgment. 

From all this it becomes clear that the infallibility of the papal! office 
cannot be separated from the totality of the faith into which God has 
placed it. Because of the premature adjournment of the First Vatican 
Council, the separate definition of papal infallibility gives the impression 
of being completely unrelated. Actually this personal infallibility lies 
embedded in the infallibility belonging to the world’s bishops by virtue 
of their office, and they in turn rest on the infallible faith of the whole 
believing community. 

Now the ways in which the teaching authority of the Church judges 
the views of the faithful concerning a matter of faith and makes known 
its judgment in the form of regulations and directives, are very divergent. 


13. S.T. III, q. 2, a. 6, ad. 3. 
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Even in the ordinary episcopal message on a matter of faith, as it 
generally reaches the faithful through the priest, the “ordinary teaching 
authority” of the Church manifests itself. And the First Vatican Council 
has determined that whatever is unanimously proclaimed by the bishops of 
the world, in communion of faith with the Pope, is an infallible expression 
of the faith of the whole Church. 

Here also, of course, it is not easy to establish to what extent this 
unanimity is present in the daily messages of faith from bishops of the 
world. Canon Law has determined, therefore, that this unanimity ‘‘had 
to be manifest’4 before we can speak of an infallible truth. 

From this it follows that, in practice, the only absolute certainty we 
have about a truth of faith is an extraordinary pronouncement of the 
Church: be it a solemn ex-cathedra definition from the Pope, a solemn 
pronouncement of an Ecumenical Council, or of a gathering of the world’s 
bishops together with the Pope. It is instructive, therefore, to read in 
history of how the bishops, conscious of their authority in their own 
dioceses, at the same time remained clearly aware of their fellowship 
with the other bishops and finally with the Pope. From this same con- 
sciousness of their essential fellowship and of their common care for the 
entire Church sprang the need—especially in the third and fourth centuries 
—for general councils to make final decisions on pending questions, just 
as in the first days of the Church the apostles met near Jerusalem. They 
met in reference to several pressing questions with the local clergy (the 
“‘presbyters” or “‘elders’’), to make a definite pronouncement on them, 
with the meaningful words: “It is the Holy Spirit’s pleasure and ours”. 
After this fraternal explanation any further discussion was out: “‘causa 
finita est” (the matter is finished), the question thus received its definitive 
solution. 


3. An Ecumenical Council Today 


FAITH AND THE COUNCIL 


From this background it becomes clear to us what an Ecumenical 
Council is. Whatever goes on, more or less unnoticed, in the life of God’s 
people under the day-to-day guidance of the bishops exercising, in 
communion with the Pope, their office of teachers, shepherds and rulers, 
takes on a special and explicit form at a Council. 

A general Church gathering is, therefore, a concentration of the action 
of the Holy Spirit’s grace which Christ, the Head of the Church, sends 
down upon us. The Holy Ghost causes us “‘to remember” what Christ 
did and taught while He was still on earth. In this respect the Council 


14. C.J.C., Canon 1323, n. 3. 
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is a sacrament: a sacred sign of the Holy Spirit’s action in the teaching 
authority and pastoral care of the Church. 

Strictly speaking, the Council is the affair of the Church’s hierarchy and 
of it alone: for it involves authoritative, prophetical, pastoral and educative 
judgment, an exercise of full powers which, even in principle, are shared 
only by those who bear the jurisdictional office of the Church, namely, 
the hierarchy. The hierarchy, by virtue of the grace that Christ lends the 
office, possesses the ability to distinguish the collective view of the faithful 
on matters of faith from earthly expectations and from human, sometimes 
sinful, influences. By means of this ability from the Spirit to distinguish, 
the hierarchy not only determines the truth of faith, but also delineates 
the Church’s structure, guides the Church’s liturgical life, and defines 
Christian requirements for our confrontation with this world and problems 
of modern life. 

Long it has been clear that a Council as such is an “‘affair of the bishops” 
as has already been said of the Council of Ephesus at the beginning.!® 
But from what has been said above it is sufficiently clear that this very 
activity of the bishops presupposes the lay community’s entire life of 
faith: not just in general, but particularly in the immediate preparation 
for the Council. 

Agreeing with the revered heritage of the Church Fathers, Pope John 
XXIII has said that the peculiar character of the coming Ecumenical 
Council springs from “the presence and participation of bishops and 
prelates who are the living representation of the Catholic, world-wide 
Church’’. The bishops receive their authority from Christ, not from the 
faithful; but as bishops surrounded by the community of their priests, 
they are, as servants of God and of the believing community, the reflection 
of the faith of the Church.” 

As bishops of this same Church, indeed, they all go to the Ecumenical 
Council; in each of them the voice of the whole believing congregation 
entrusted to his care becomes audible. It is a voice which each bishop— 
joined to the episcopate of the whole world—has himself already judged, 
guided and accompanied, purified, corrected and encouraged. Thus, 
each: one of them announces himself at the general Church gathering, 
where then are heard the voices of the other ““Churches’’, as Pope John 
XXIII is in the habit of calling the dioceses just as the Scriptures did. 

Strong together, not in their own strength, but by the charism of the 
Holy Spirit, the bishops can then decide what is good for the life of the 
Church. For the very reason that a general council “‘makes a judgment” 
—not only a “‘statement”—about the content of faith and the conduct 
of the Church, while unable here to call on new revelations from God, it 
must presuppose the living faith and the action of it through the Church’s 
whole believing community. 

For their part the assembled bishops conform to the standard of 


16. J. Hardin, Conciliorum collectio regia maxima, Paris, 1715, Vol. I, Col. 71. 
17. Cf. 2 Cor. 6:14 and Eph. 4:12. 
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apostolic belief, as it lives in the apostolic consciousness and in the 
contemporary life of the whole Church. They must indeed ‘“‘cling to the 
foundation of the apostles and the faith of the Fathers”, as Saint Athan- 
asius wrote,!® “to keep safe what has been entrusted to (them)”.!® 

By this consciousness of faith and by virtue of the spiritual gift of their 
office, they pass infallible judgment on our manner of considering problems 
that our existence in this world presents to our faith. The glorified Christ 
judges through their judgment; as Pope Celestine once declared: “The 
gathering of the bishops is testimony to the presence of the Holy Spirit”. 

Necessarily, therefore, the Council seeks alignment with the Church’s 
general consciousness of faith and with the public opinion that is dominant 
among the faithful with respect to problems of modern life. United in 
faith with the Pope, the world’s bishops will judge the truly Christian 
value of all that lives and stirs in the faithful. This gathering will investigate 
what in all this is in fact an elaboration of the faith and define this in 
respect to ideas that do not come from faith but are purely human, 
sometimes even sinful. 

“There is no depth in God’s nature so deep that the Spirit cannot find 
it out. Who else can know a man’s thoughts, except the man’s own spirit 
that is within him? So no one else can know God’s thoughts, but the 
Spirit of God. And what we have received is no spirit of worldly wisdom; 
it is the Spirit that comes from God, to make us understand God’s gifts 
to us; gifts which we make known, not in such words as human wisdom 
teaches, but in words taught us by the Spirit”.24 

Thus conciliar pronouncements and decisions are the mighty result of 
the collaboration of the active faith of the whole community of the 
faithful—of the Pope, the bishops, the priests and laymen—with the 
divinely inspired hierarchy making investigations, definitions and correc- 
tive judgments. On the basis of this interior communion we can say that 
the whole believing Church expresses itself in the decisions of a general 
council: “thereupon it was resolved by the apostles and presbyters, with 
the agreement of the whole Church”’.22 

The bishops of the world do indeed teach in medio ecclesiae—in the 
midst of a great assembly crying ““Amen’’. Just to make this grace-guided 
discovery of the breath of God’s Spirit in the life of the Church easier, 
Pope John XXIII has asked the laity, priests, religious and bishops from 
all the world where faith in Christ lives to present their wishes and desires. 

The presentation of these wishes corresponds to the present-day life 
of the whole believing community which ardently longs to give the Church 
an outward, evangelical glow, so that it may become easier to recognise 
in this Church the spotless bride whom Christ has won. And thus, what 


18. De Synodis 54; PG 26, col. 789. 
19. 1 Tim. 6:20. 

20. Epist. 18:1, PL 50, col. 505. 

21. 1 Cor. 2:10-13. 

22. Acts 15:22. 
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the Holy Spirit Himself wants understood in the life of the Church will 
impress itself on the consciousness of the Council. 

Not only before and during, but also after the Council all the faithful 
are very personally affected by this gathering. If the Council finds no 
response in the community, it lives, as it were, in a vacuum. The Council, 
as a phenomenon of salvation, finds its fulfilment only when it is accepted 
by the people and comes to fruition in the Church’s life. Not that the 
Church’s decisions get their force only from the approval of the faithful. 
It is with a Council as with the sacraments; they can be valid but remain 
unfruitful, missing their meaning in our lives, unless we surrender to 
them with faith and hopeful love. 

The decisions of a General Council would be fruitless unless they are 
accepted with faith and love by the whole believing community as an 
effective life-force. Expectations are high, but even the worldwide epis- 
copate has its limitations. A Council is a totally human project and at 
the same time a work of the Spirit of Christ; it is a question of charismatic 
guidance of a human activity of faith. One cannot, therefore, expect 
miracles from a Council. Although every Council has been a turning 
point and a renewal of life in the Church, every Council also resulted in 
disappointments. Our time is not ripe for everything. 

Moreover, the Church is still in pilgrimage, on the road to her heavenly 
destiny. And that means that she still exists in our times and rises only 
bit by bit in history to complete what she bears within herself of the fullness 
of grace and faith. 


THE COUNCIL AS LITURGY 


Because we know by faith that the power of God ‘“‘finds its full scope 
in (thy) weakness”,2* we can see an Ecumenical Council in its deepest 
mystical meaning, namely, as a prayerful homage before God, as an act 
of divine service that takes place in the celebration of the eucharistic 
sacrifice’s liturgical mystery. Indeed, ‘‘not that, left to ourselves, we are 
able to frame any thought as coming from ourselves; all our ability comes 
from God since it is He Who has enabled us to promulgate His new law 
to men’’.24 

The Council is, then, a great prayer—a prayer of request, but also one 
of thanks and gratitude, for “grace, made manifold in many lives, may 
increase the sum of gratitude which is offered to God’s glory”.25 For 
that very reason a Council must first of all be prepared for and accom- 
panied by your prayers that the gentle impulse of the Holy Spirit may be 
received and handled as purely as possible by the assembled bishops. 
For, just as Christ effected our salvation in the “form of a slave” according 
to the earthly condition of His historical existence, so now He completes 


Zs. .2 Cor. 1235. 
24. 2 Cor. 3:5-6. 
25. 2 Cor. 4:15. 
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our redemption through His spirit in the Church by the limited inter- 
mediary of an external community of human beings, leaders and people. 

The infallibility belonging to the world’s episcopate in communion 
of faith with the Pope by virtue of their office, implies that human, historical 
acts are perceived from within through the Spirit of God. Because of 
their humanness, these historical acts share the imperfection of the human 
in and in spite of their infallibility. The result of a Council is always good; 
but it could also have been better. Through prayer, indeed, we protect 
ourselves against the imperfection and limitations of all human things, 
asking Almighty God that His grace triumph amid these human limitations. 


THE COUNCIL AND ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


With this Catholic view of the Council before your eyes, it may have 
become more obvious that your interest in the coming Council is not 
thereby to be retarded or repressed, but should on the contrary be 
intensified and at the same time directed in a religiously oriented, 
ecclesiastical perspective. 

We, your bishops, have a real need for all your co-operation in these 
months of preparation. Here we do not look for your competence as 
laymen or for expert knowledge on your part of theology, but primarily 
for the richness of your real membership in the Church’s believing 
community, through which you all are active collaborators in the faith 
of the Church. 

Your skills as laymen and the contributions of theologians receive 
their full, constructive value for the coming Council only by this personal 
richness of your membership, by faith, in the Church. In certain problems 
your competence to advise is being consulted. For the Church is always 
confronted by a full array of problems. 

There is the question, first, of problems within the Church. A pastoral 
adjustment of the apostolate is being requested by priests and laity to 
take account of the changed circumstances of these times. This adjustment 
cannot, of course, be made without a correct understanding based on 
faith regarding the structure of the Church. What was established here by 
Christ Himself for all time, while capable of growth and gradual develop- 
ment, must be distinguished from what has grown up historically around 
it, perhaps rooted in forms of past cultures. 

Similarly, various problems arise from the active participation of the 
faithful in the Liturgy, as well as in catechetical instruction and in 
preaching. In a Church that is universal, indeed, all sorts of questions 
arise which on the one hand can find no definitive answer on the purely 
regional level, and which on the other hand are not the same in every 
province of the Church. 

There arises then not only the problem of dogmatic relations, but also 
that of human relations—the ‘public relations” between the bishops 
placed by Christ Himself without intermediary at the head of a community 
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of the faith and the “chief-pastor” who also by divine appointment is 
the central, supreme law-giving authority of the whole Church. Further- 
more, the community of bishops would not be truly alive, if standing in 
communion with the Pope, they all did not maintain a living, mutual 
relationship among themselves and with the faithful. 


Then, too, there arise all sorts of problems concerning Catholic morals 
stemming from medical, psychological, sociological and other new factors, 
not a few of which still wait today for a sure Christian solution. 

There is next the confrontation of the Catholic Church with the non- 
Catholic churches—those who, as Pope John XXIII expresses it, also 
bear “‘the honoured name of Christians”. More than ever before there 
is a longing among all Christians for a visible unity of faith. 


Moreover, in view of the emergence of many backward peoples now 
coming into contact with Western Christendom on a broad front, the 
existing split in Christianity results in serious problems, if only because 
the expressive force of the Great Sign that is erected among the people 
and that should invite all to faith is obscured by this split in Christendom. 
It is not possible for outsiders to see clearly enough in Christianity what 
they must see to achieve unity with it. 


For us Catholics the task is truly to make our Church a place where all 
can live, where our separated brethren can find the fulfilment of that 
from which they draw their Christian spirituality—from a beloved 
Christian heritage. And this spirituality in its turn can stimulate Catholic 
spirituality. 

In this time of international relations and contacts with people who 
think and believe differently, there arise questions regarding the great 
world religions. Here all sorts of missiological problems await answers. 


Beyond this lie problems in the Church’s confrontation with the order 
of life within the world, above all with the just demands of men on earth 
which have come to the attention of humanity in our time. 


Now that history, for the first time, has become a great world history 
and men seek a world-wide order for contemporary society, the catholicity 
or universality of Christian love also has its first great opportunity to 
bear real fruit with modern efficiency. 

The discoveries of technology open up to our earthly lives a new 
dimension and place before us the question: How, considering “‘the one 
thing that is necessary’’, can life’s profane order be regarded as a special 
form of the Catholic mission in life, without our becoming guilty of a 
purely secular attitude towards life? 

Currently, the Church is confronted by Marxist, humanistic and 
existentialist philosophies of life that call themselves atheistic or agnostic. 
Although, as believers, we cannot possibly identify ourselves with these 
views, still we have a problem regarding the truth that is found even in 
these movements—from which, perhaps, they acquire their strongest 
persuasiveness. 
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In this spirit, Cardinal Tardini has declared that ‘this Council is not 
directed against any one”’ (person or cause). The Council is designed to 
attract rather than to condemn those who are outside the Church.”® All 
this gives us believers a deeper understanding of what lies locked in our 
faith regarding life in the modern world. 

Finally, in a mixed society such as ours, co-existence and co-operation 
with others is becoming a more and more complicated problem, where 
there are involved not only fundamental but also practical factors that 
cannot be uniformly determined by broad principles. 


THE ‘‘OECUMENE’’ 


We have taken only one look at the multitude of problems facing the 
Church today—in as much as these and others arise from the requests 
and wishes that have been sent to Rome from all parts of the world in 
preparation for the Council. 

But even from these one can understand how very necessary is the 
contribution of all the faithful in order that right solutions for everything 
be found and the best practical arrangements chosen for the future. 

Meanwhile, we may rejoice in the fact that the Second Vatican Council 
will be the first in which we come quite close to the geographic catholicity 
of the Church. The coming Council may, therefore, be called “ecumenical” 
in a special way. In the Greco-Roman world in which the ancient Church 
lived, the oecumene meant the whole inhabited earth, which in fact one 
though of in those days in terms of the boundaries of the empire. Later the 
concept was broadened to include the Eastern and Western Roman 
Empire. 

The ecclesiastical usage of the term ‘‘Ecumenical Council” originally 
agreed with the geographic concept; it meant, in contrast to the local and 
regional synods, a gathering of the world episcopate, that is, of all the 
bishops scattered through the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. 

The oecumene acquired a religious connotation, too, in the ancient 
Church: it meant the inhabited earth, in so far as it was under the dominion 
of God and served Him. Then, when schisms tore the Church apart, many 
bishops from large sections of the ‘ecumenical’? empire were no longer 
represented at great Church assemblies. 

Thus, the word “ecumenical” shifted in meaning: from a mainly 
geographic concept it became a dogmatic one. From then on, a Council 
was called “ecumenical” whenever it addressed itself to the whole Church 
as an assembly of all bishops who were in communion of faith with the 
Pope. Considered in this way, the oecumene is a spiritual gift that Christ 
has given the Church. 

Now in our time, however, since bishops from all parts of the world 
will be present for the first time in the history of Church Councils, 
geographic ecumenism gains a new and more real significance. One may 
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well expect from this a fortunate and hopeful contribution to our Western 
form of Christendom. Much as we rejoice about this, we feel all the more 
painfully how the spiritual gift of the oecumene which cannot be lost—a 
gift which means that the one Church of Christ at the beginning and in 
its full growth is the house of all men—is still obscured in its visible unity 
by the splits of Christendom. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE RENEWAL OF LIFE 


The longing of all Christians, therefore, for a visible unity forms the 
background for the coming Council in all its attempts at renewal, so 
that the Church, that Great Sign planned by Christ for this world, may 
stand among us truly visible and palpable as the clearly worthy and only 
bride of Christ. 

For this very reason the general Church assembly of the world’s bishops 
cannot do all that is necessary. The Council is only a new force, an 
inspiration. Its powerful work can only be fulfilled by believing trust in 
the evangelical life on the part of all Catholics. 

Above all, at a time like ours, when on the one hand there is a surplus 
of wealth and material goods and on the other so much need, misery, 
poverty and hunger—not only in foreign lands, but sometimes in a hidden 
way in our own land; at a time when, despite a new Christian discovery 
of earthly values, life is nevertheless conducted by many in debauchery, 
as a wild feast where there is no room for sacrifice and for disinterested 
giving of self; at a time when the rhythm of a harried existence leaves us 
no rest for thought, and when the quiet virtues of Christian humility and 
self-denial, as well as prayer and contemplation are threatened with 
belittlement; in such a time as ours, more than ever before, we Catholics 
are called upon to give visible form in all our lives to Christian holiness 
according to the Gospel: to love God above all, with our whole being, 
with our whole heart and with all our powers, and to love our neighbour 
as ourselves. 

Precisely for these reasons, “‘life according to the evangelical counsels” 
—which the Church traditionally calls “tthe state of perfection’—will 
have an important role to play in the modern revitalisation of a genuine, 
living Christianity, as long as this life is lived in a truly interior and 
meaningful way, even though its exterior manner may perhaps differ from 
former times: this ideal must be for us all a perpetual reminder which 
loudly proclaims that the Church, much as she is incarnated in this world, 
is still “not of this world” and waits with longing for the return of her 
Lord in power and majesty. 


CRITICISM BY THE FAITHFUL 


Out of your zeal to raise the Church to that splendid form by which, 
Pope John XXIII says, she will be a “gentle invitation” to others, we 
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understand also the frankness with which the believer complains about 
certain short-comings in the Church. 

That there is room in the Church for a “‘public opinion” was confirmed 
expressly from the highest source by Pope Pius XII.2” We cannot and 
do not wish to deny this right to you. The Church will not fear the light 
of factual, historical truth, even if perhaps this proves less pleasant. Your 
criticism, however, must at the same time be competent. Particularly in 
matters closely related with the content of faith, only the believer who has 
conscientiously investigated the questions, can engage in proper criticism 
without running the danger of making disastrous errors. 

The Catholic Church is moved not only by a love of the truth but also 
by a sense of responsibility and by awareness that the discovery of truth 
is always a tiresome conquest, in which no one can presume to call upon 
some sort of “‘suddenly infused wisdom’’. Discovery of the truth always 
demands knowledge of the subject. 

Moreover, only love can make the truth a light. Your criticism, therefore, 
should distinguish itself not only by competence, but also by its freedom 
from bitterness and resentment; it should not degenerate into the offended 
tone that springs from feelings of inferiority. Catholic criticism is an 
expression of true love for the Church. It knows no arrogance, but only 
solicitude for the Church; indeed it goes hand in hand with a certain 
Christian sadness. 

Catholic criticism, as the right and duty of the faithful, is an expression 
of love: a love that only with reluctance points out the mistakes of its 
mother; a love that carefully seeks, moreover, with a Christian tact, for 


the best possible means of making known its filial observations and 


remarks; a love, finally, that does not undermine its own adherence or 
that of others to the faith. 

If we deal with people, who think and believe differently, in a proper, 
gentle and mild manner, anxiously avoiding hurting them, with how 
much more right does the Apostle Paul ask this consideration ‘“‘for our 
own partners in faith’: “‘Let us practise generosity to all... ., above all 
to those who are of one family with us in the faith’”*°—especially since 
these—according to an expression from the rule of Saint Augustine—are 
exposed to proportionately greater danger on account of a higher and 
greater responsibility. 


PATIENT MOTHER CHURCH 


From a Church laden with cares but rich in the experience of twenty 
centuries we cannot expect any hasty acts or decisions. Not a Council, 
but Christ with His joyful tidings has effected the great change in world 
history. With motherly care for us all the Church refers again and again 
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to this one, unrepeatable act of salvation in order to bring healing in all 
distress.?° 

With the following thoughts on the care of a mother, as Saint Augustine 
described it,2° we want to close this pastoral letter: 


*“O Mother Church, you guide your children in a child-like fashion, 
the young powerfully, the old gently; and each one of them, not 
only according to his maturity, but also according to the depth of his 
comprehension. ... You teach us ceaselessly to whom honour and 
reverence is owed, to whom esteem and respect are due, where 
caution and warning, punishment and correction are proper... . 
You make it clear to us that not everything is due to all, but that 
love is owed to all and injustice proper to none”’. 


Utrecht, the Vigil of Christmas, 1960" 


29. Cf. Acts 28:27. 

30. De Mor. Eccl. 1, 30, 63; PL 32, col. 1336/7. 

31. The pastoral is signed by Cardinal Alfrink, Archbishop of Utrecht, and 
the Bishops of Breda, Rotterdam, Groningen, ’S-Hertogenbosch, Haarlem and 
Roermond. The prelates acknowledge the help of Dr. E. Schillebeecks, O.P., of 
Nijmegen University and of the Commission for the Collaboration of the Apos- 
tolates. 
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Moral Problems Now. George Hagmaier, C.S.P. and Robert W. Gleason, 

S.J. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 283. Price 21/-. 
Tue title of this book is misleading. Anybody looking for a discussion 
of such “moral problems now” as the bomb or the pill will not find it 
here. The book is concerned entirely with psychological and emotional 
problems and their moral aspects or the psychological overtones of such 
established moral problems as masturbation, homosexuality, alcoholism, 
etc. 

The authors—one a New York priest-psychiatrist and the other a 
Fordham theologian—are concerned to bring the busy priest uptodate 
on the empirical evidence gleaned from modern psychiatry and relate it 
to the traditional theology of human acts and voluntariety. It is that 
section of De hostibus voluntarii dealing with nervous and emotional 
disease, rewritten for the sixties. 

In a field where too little has been written, this book is an important 
contribution. Despite some irritating jargon, complex problems are 
presented with clarity. The discussion is balanced and the great temptation 
of pioneers in any field to exaggerate the “new” is for the most part 
successfully resisted. Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason will be of immense 
help to the seminary professor. 

Some reservations are necessary in recommending their book, at least 
to students. It is obviously written against an American background and 
with American conditions in mind. The statistics for masturbation, for 
example, might seem too sweeping for Irish conditions. However, the 
old Irish formula, “‘that couldn’t be in holy Ireland”, is not an adequate 
answer. 

Again, the very forceful chapter on “Scrupulosity” makes demands 
on the parochial clergy for which few of them can have the inclination 
or the training. There is no doubt that the priest will, as counsellor and 
confessor, have to take more account of the evidence and techniques 
presented here, but it might be a criticism of the whole book that it 
expects the priest to perform to some extent the role of psychiatrist, even 
when it designates it as that of counsellor. 

ENDA MCDONAGH 
Maynooth 


The Roman Catacombs and their Martyrs. Ludwig Hertling, S.J. and 
Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. Translated by M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
London: Darton, Longman and Todd. 1960. Pp. 274. Price: paper 
10/6; cased 15/-. 


Tuis, in substance, is a translation of the second edition, published in 1954, 
of Die Rémischen Katakomben und ihre Martyren, written by two members 
of the Faculty of the Gregorian University in Rome. Father Hertling 
lectures in Church History and Father Kirschbaum in Christian Archae- 
ology. The latter was also a member of the pontifical commission set up 
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in 1954 to explore St. Peter’s tomb. The translator, who teaches at Saint 
Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Missouri, is also responsible for some 
slight changes in the text, the insertion of a number of new photographs 
and plans, and a considerable expansion of the Notes at the end of the 
volume. This additional material incorporates the main results of dis- 
coveries made since the second German edition appeared and suggested 
new solutions of some old problems. 

The work contains twelve chapters, forty-five illustrations and some 
twenty pages of notes. The writers’ purpose was to describe the Jocation 
and physical appearance of the Roman catacombs (a vast maze of under- 
ground passages estimated to measure from sixty to ninety miles in length) 
and to mould all the available material about the early Christians derived 
from the treasures of these burial sites into a co-ordinate survey of their 
culture, faith and customs. The catacombs are of the greatest interest 
because of their direct relationship with historical persons (apostles, 
martyrs, popes), but more especially because of the richness of their 
frescoes and inscriptions. 

Over twenty thousand inscriptions have so far been discovered, written 
for the most part in Latin—others are in Greek which was the old language 
of the liturgy. Some inscriptions give the name and occupation of the dead 
Christian, such as “‘Marcus Aurelius Prosenes . . . official of the imperial 
household. . . .”” There are eulogies engraved by relatives on the tomb- 
stones, of which the following is an example: “‘To a woman of admirable 
goodness and incomparable sanctity and exemplary chastity. Her life was 
marked by kindness, propriety, piety and was in all things worthy of 
praise. She lived for thirty-three years, of which fifteen were with me and 
never did she grieve me. She bore seven children, of whom four are with 
her near the Lord”. Then there is the off-repeated formula: ‘“‘“May you 
sleep in the peace of Christ’. Others read: ‘Atticus, sleep in peace. Thy 
salvation is secure, but be mindful of us and pray for our sins”, and in 
another place: “‘Lord Jesus, be mindful of our child’’. 

I can recommend this fine factual account, delightfully written, of a 
fascinating subject. It must be one of the best books of its kind to appear 
in English. 

MICHAEL LEAHY 
Maynooth 


The Worship of the Church. A Companion to Liturgical Studies. William 
J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. London: Darton, Longman and Todd. 1960. 
Pp. x+582. Price 28/-. 


It is nice to be able to say straightaway that this is a book attractive to 
handle and to have. Pleasantly presented, with little sign of its origin 
across the Atlantic, it succeeds very well in achieving its avowed purpose 
of supplementing the indispensable study of the liturgical sources, Missal, 
Breviary, Pontifical and Ritual, by supplying the student with up-to-date 
information as well as guidance and direction (cf. page x). In a wide 
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field like this, to be up-to-date is not easy, and we must be indulgent 
towards such very rare errors as the author’s uncertainty about the 
liturgical status of Benediction (pp. 58, 554), a matter decided once and 
for all by the Instruction of 1958 (n. 47). 

Discourse ranges over the following topics: Liturgy as a Sacred Science; 
Worship of God in Christ; Purpose of the Liturgy and its Regulation; 
Words and Actions; Music; History; Setting of the Liturgy; Altar, 
Sanctuary, Vestments and Insignia; Liturgical Year; Mass, Sacraments, 
Divine Office, Sacramentals; Extra-liturgical Devotions. A bibliography 
and index complete the work. 

The author’s style is urbane and uncontentious; but, along with an 
amount of fascinating information on the historical development of our 
ritual, he does not hesitate to offer comment and advice where this is 
helpful, and usually he does it in very felicitous terms. To quote these 
out of context is to rob them of much of their flavour, but we may offer 
as a sample his statement about the Roman collects that, being prayers 
intended for the community, they “express what is good for the many 
instead of what is needed by the few” (p. 335). 

There are a small number of minor errors, many of them due to faulty 
proof-reading; but they do not affect the value of a book which is going 
to serve, not only the students for whom it is intended, but also all 
cultivated persons with an interest in the liturgy. 

At the end of chapter 16, Doctor O’Shea makes a plea for total use of 
the vernacular in the Divine Office, here echoing the veritable cri-de-coeur 
that is daily growing in volume in his native country (cf. worsHIP, March 
1961, pp. 241-250 and 253-5). This creates an agonising dilemma, of 
which so fine a conoisseur of the Liturgy cannot be unaware. None 
better than he has shown the beauty, in words and music, of ancient 
Latin elements in the Office like certain hymns and the Te Deum, and 
indeed elsewhere in the Liturgy as well, and he knows what we will lose 
by renouncing so precious an inheritance. The pastoral needs of the age 
are indeed undeniable, and our American brethren, and others with 
them, imperiously hurry to meet them. But ought we not make very sure 
that renunciation of the Latin heritage is unavoidable, and on the other 
hand that a totally vernacular Liturgy will really bring the results we 
all want to see? 

DERMOT Mac IVOR 
Kilcurry, County Louth 


The Vocation of the Single Woman. Edited by A. M. Carré. New York: 
Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 143. Price $3.00. 


Very little has been written in the English language about the position 
of the celibate who is living in the world. Indeed the existence of this 
group which represents a fairly high percentage of the total population 
in Ireland has been largely ignored both in sermons and by spiritual 
writers generally. A book on the subject is, therefore, particularly welcome. 
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The Vocation of the Single Woman, which is a translation of a French 
publication, is a symposium of views and testimonies about the celibate 
living in the world, but primarily about the single woman. It is divided 
into two parts. Part I contains three articles, an introductory one by 
Father Carré which vindicates celibacy in the world as a Christian 
vocation, the second is a sociological and psychological study by Joseph 
Folliet and the third a doctor’s reflections by Dr. Simone Leuret. Part II 
contains three articles either by or about women who have achieved 
fulfilment in the single state and a fourth, “‘Vocation to Celibacy”, by 
Suzanne Fouche. 

Part I is by far the more interesting portion of the book. Father Carré 
deals specifically with the group who have no natural inclination to 
celibacy but upon whom circumstances have forced this way of life. He 
implies that for everybody so circumstanced, a particular vocation to 
celibacy in the world is substituted in place of the general vocation which 
calls humanity to the married state. The celibate vocation he defines as a 
permanent and exclusive preoccupation with God and our neighbour. 
He goes on to say that the woman who does not finally, consciously and 
wholeheartedly embrace celibacy is not living her vocation. One would 
have liked to have seen this point which is intrinsic to the problem of 
the single woman clarified. For example, must she renounce permanently 
and finally all hope of marriage and children of her own if she is to receive 
the full measure of supernatural graces and blessings? Or is it possible 
for her to live her vocation to the full by wholeheartedly submitting her 
will to the Will of God while realising that this may mean that she will 
never get married? One could readily appreciate that every single woman 
could and should achieve this qualified acceptance of celibacy, but can 
it be said authoritatively that all single women are called by God to 
embrace celibacy in the more perfect manner suggested by Father Carré? 
A certain amount of caution may be desirable here until the subject has 
been more thoroughly investigated. 


M. Folliet in his article examines how economic, social and political 
conditions promote or oppose the spread of celibacy and analyses the 
attitude of the community towards the celibate in ancient and modern 
times and the status afforded to him or her. In France, apparently, folklore 
looked upon celibacy in a superior and sneering way. It was particularly 
harsh towards the old maid, and M. Folliet claims that the attitude of 
society has not changed right up to the present day. A similar analyses 
of public opinion in Ireland would be very useful. His explanation of 
what he calls an “epidemic” of celibacy, and he refers specifically to the 
low marriage rate in Ireland in this connection, should cause serious 
heart-searchings here. 

Dr. Leuret in her reflections discusses the intrinsic and extrinsic cir- 
cumstances which often result in celibacy. Can the failure to marry in 
Ireland be explained in the light of her comments? Here again one would 
like to see this theme developed with particular reference to Ireland. 
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Part II of the book, with the exception of Suzanne Fouche’s article, 
“Vocation to Celibacy”, is not of great relevance to the Irish scene where 
the number of ‘“‘feminine professions” are limited, and where single women 
cannot legally adopt children. Most of the women about whom the 
testimonies were written would not seem to have had a particularly strong 
wish for marriage, and may in fact have had a direct vocation to the 
celibate state. Possibly because of this the articles conveyed, at least to 
one reader, an air of smugness which tended to be irritating. It all seemed 
a little bit too easy! Suzanne Fouche’s article should be of particular 
interest to those who have at an early age a definite calling to the celibate 
life in the world. 

It is to be hoped that this book which deserves a wide public will 
stimulate further thinking and writing about what the late Pope Pius XII 
described as a “mysterious vocation’’. 

ITA MEEHAN 


Dublin 


Post-Reformation Spirituality. Louis Cognet. (Faith and Fact Books: 41.) 
London: Burns Oates. 1959. Price 8/6. 

Tuis book is concerned with both the thought and conduct of the Christian 
in so far as these form part of his devotion, his personal relations with 
God, his interior life. Naturally enough, the ordinary Christian does not 
usually put his spiritual thought in books—that is the work of spiritual 
authors who are both the directors of spiritual practice and also the 
reflection of the spiritual practice of their age. Only in this restricted 
sense then can any study of the main spiritual writers of a period be 
called the history of the spirituality of that period. 

Father Cognet found himself faced with an impossible task when he 
was commissioned to trace the main streams of popular Christian 
spirituality from 1500 to 1700 in one hundred and forty pages or in some 
five short chapters. He begins with Saint Ignatius and the Exercises, not 
forgetting the influence of the Devotio Moderna and the remains of 
medieval mystical spirituality which persisted for long afterwards. 
Inevitably his second chapter takes him to Spain where the vigorous 
Spanish Church, reformed by Cisneros, was producing the great saints 


and mystics whose influence in this field has been preponderant ever since. 


The author’s treatment of sixteenth-century Spanish spirituality is in- 
adequate and unsympathetic—even ungenerous. What can he mean 
when he says that the Inquisition “‘prevented the appearance of master- 
pieces that would have been irreplaceable’? After all, we still have the 
masterpieces of Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, Luis de Leon and 
Luis de Granada. Or is the author perhaps hankering after the possible 
masterpieces of the Alumbrados? 

Naturally, France and French spirituality claim the concluding three 


chapters. 
F. M. JONES 


Galway 
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Christ Our Lord. Francis Somerville, S.J. London: Nelson and Sons. 
Pp. 231. Price 8/6. 

Teaching the Catholic Catechism. Josef Goldbrunner. London: Burns and 
Oates. Vol. I, pp. 107; Vol. II, pp. 111. Price 8/- each. 

In 1954 the Conference of Catholic Colleges of England established a 

sub-committee to produce a series of religious text-books for Catholic 

Grammar Schools. The series of five books is designed as a five-year 

course. Christ Our Lord is the first book in the series and is intended for 

those beginning their secondary course. 

The aim of the series is very comprehensive—to give the pupil ‘‘a back- 
ground to the study of the Bible, with complete instruction in the funda- 
mentals of the Catholic religion”. All this is set not merely in an academic 
context but also in a spiritual context. If the succeeding volumes are as 
successful as Christ Our Lord, then the series will be a very valuable 
contribution to what is perhaps is the most underdeveloped area in 
Catholic writing—that for secondary school pupils. 

Christ Our Lord begins with God’s choosing of Abraham. It first 
traces God’s dealings with mankind from that starting-point to the birth 
of Christ. A second section recounts the life of Christ on earth while the 
third sketches briefly the consequences of Christ’s coming and the meaning 
of His life for succeeding ages. The first two sections quote freely, and at 
length, the relevant Old and New Testament passages, and give an 
excellent summary of the story of redemption. 

The writing all through is simple but the instruction is nevertheless very 
complete. A very good feature is the relation of each chapter to life. The 
chapter on the Trinity, for instance—to choose one of the more difficult 
subjects—closes with these suggestions: 

1. Go through the Preface of the Mass for Sundays and show how it 
contains the main truths we have learned about the Trinity. 

2. Go through the main stages of our life and show how the Holy 
Trinity plays an important part. 

3. Compose a prayer of your own, asking the Holy Spirit to unite you 
more clearly to the Father and the Son. 

With Christ Our Lord is published a useful Teacher’s Guide to Book I. 
This contains notes on the use of the textbook and suggestions for further 
reading and study. 

The two volumes of Teaching the Catholic Catechism are translations 
from the German, and the Catholic Catechism of the title is, of course, 
the official German Catholic Catechism. Each volume is a collection of 
synopses of prepared lessons on the questions of the Catholic Catechism. 
Volume I covers Questions 1-44, while Volume IJ brings us to Question 90, 

Whether a teacher is using the Catholic Catechism or not, these two 
books will be of immense help in preparing lessons. They would be worth 
having if only for their suggested blackboard drawings. The two books 
are beautifully produced, if perhaps a little dear. 

THOMAS WALDRON 
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Introducing the Old Testament. Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 1960. Pp. 253. Price $4.25. 

THE title of this book is misleading. Students of the Bible reserve the 
term Introduction for the scientific outline of doctrinal, historical and 
literary questions concerned with the Old Testament in general, or with 
its particular books. Those who look for a break-down of the findings of 
Old Testament scholarship in this field will not find it in the work under 
review. “Introducing” is here used in the non-technical sense of initiating 
the layman in a general way to the Old Testament. In this task Father 
Moriarty succeeds to a point. He conceived the idea of presenting the 
Old Testament around its leading characters, believing that “history is 
never so interesting as when it takes the form of historical biography”. 
The result is fifteen readable, well-informed essays on the key figures of 
the Old Testament—though “historical biography” is hardly the 
appropriate caption for studies on Job, Qoheleth and Daniel. 

Within the limits imposed by this form of presentation, the author 
does a good job. The wide field of the Old Testament is surveyed in a 
way that is accessible to minds attuned to the READER’S DIGEST. But a 
method that spotlights personalities leads to the neglect of other values, 
as the inner unity of the Old Testament, the organic unfolding of revelation, 
the tracing of doctrinal themes, and the meaningful idea of community 
in Israel. A more serious shortcoming, and one that could be remedied 
even in the scheme which the author has followed, is the neglect of Genesis, 
chapters i-xi. An intelligent explanation of these difficult chapters of 
Proto-history is the first thing an educated layman looks for from his 
guide to the Old Testament. 

The book is the first in a series of Impact Books designed to bring 
advances in human knowledge to the lay reader. This book would make 
a greater impact were it entitled: “Key Characters of the Old Testament”’. 


MICHAEL BAILY 
Cebu City,Phillippines. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Manual for Retreat Masters (Father William, O.D.C. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
Pp. 95. 5/-). The author refers primarily, almost exclusively, to Retreats 
for teenagers. The manual gives excellent advice on direction, subjects for 
lectures, a theme for Retreat, a method of preparing the school for Retreat, 
etc. Much useful and practical advice is given about preaching on, e.g. 
devotion to Christ, horror of sin, prayer, vocation, purity, etc. The author 
is especially good on dating, but some of what he says should be directed 
to parents, statistics on divorce, loss of children’s faith, etc., included. A 
very practical book for anyone preaching to young people. 
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Craufurd), John Silke, 262; Saoirse Gan S6 (Sean De Fréine), Leon O Broin, 
258; Solesmes Method (Joseph Gajard, O.S.B.), C. HAH. O’Callaghan, 
330; Son and Saviour (A. Gelin, J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, M. E. Boismard, D. 
Mollat, S.J.), Columba Breen, O.S.B., 188; Spiritual Direction and Meditation 
(Thomas Merton, O.C.S.O.), Liam Ryan, 137; Teaching the Catholic Catechism, 
Thomas Waldron, 387; Umfundisi (Thomas M. Calkins, O.S.M.), Sedn Corkery, 
133; Vocation of the Single Woman, Ita Meehan, 384; What Is Happening in 
Spain?, Peter McConville, 69; Why Christ? (Dom Christopher But'er, O.S.B.), 
Charles Gibbons, 136; Worship of the Church, Dermot MaclIvor, 383. 


NOTICES 


Bernadette and Her Lady of Glory, 71; Caint is Comhra, 71; Church in 
Council, 337; Counsels to Religious Superiors, 337; First Steps in the Religious 
Life, 264; Holy Week Prayerbook, 264; Jesus Christus, 195; Life and Prayer, 
337; Manual for Retreat Masters, 388; Map of Monastic Ireland, 195; Month, 
the, October 1960, 70; Na hAird O Thuaidh, 338; Only Life, The, 337; Refor- 
mation, 195; Saint Dominic Savio, 263; Saint Vincent de Paul, 72; Saints for 
Scouts, 264; ‘Scarlet Lily, 72; Seanchas Ardmhacha, Vol. 3, No. 2, 71; Son of 
Man, 338; Spiritual Life of Cardinal Merry Del Val, 337; Story of Saint 
Francis de Sales, 264; Towards Christian Unity, 264; Trial of Jesus, 337; We 
Die Unto the Lord, 338; 
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DOCUMENTS 


Address on Saint Patrick. Pope John XXIII 

Address to Lenten Preachers 1961. Pope John XXIII 
Anticipation of Lauds. Congregation of Rites 
Ecumenical Council, the. The Bishops of Holland 
Divine Praises. Congregations of Rites 

Indult for Use of Irish Proper. Congregation of Rites 
Letter to Cardinal D’Alton. Pope John XXIII 

Letter to the Irish Hierarchy. Pope John XXIII 
Missa Pro Populo. Congregation of the Council 


VARIA 


Appeal of Latin America. Canadian gaps 
Basic Truths. J. Richard Quinn = 

Causes of Division. Pope John XXIII 

Decision. Canadian Catholic Office for Latin ‘America 
Diocesan Priests. Canadian Hierarchy 
Ecumenical Apostolate. Robert-Benedict Cherix 
From the Rising of the Sun. i 
Inquietud. Mark McGrath, C.S.C. 

Life for Unity. Dorothy Poulain 

Tears That Are Treasured. Gaston Brillett, Cc Or. 
Necessity of Knowledge. J. Richard _— 

Peace and Harmony 

Pope John. Pastor Schutz... 

Pope’s Preoccupation. Pope John XXII ss 
Preparing for the Council. Pope John XXIII 
Radiation of Kindness. Robert-Benedict Chevix 
Religious. Canadian Hierarchy 
Scientist’s Prayer 

Social Workers. Canadian Hierarchy ; 

Like a Green Olive Tree. Gaston Brillet, C. 0. 


SACRED ART 


Foreword. The Editor 

Aberdeen Cathedral. John Symon ... 

Architect’s Contribution. Wilfrid Cantwell . 
Baptistery. Michael Wynne ras 
Christianity in Art. Anne V. Dunn ... = 
Commentary: A Crucifix. Michael Wynne ... 
Crucifix. Francoise Henry 

Irish Exhibition of Sacred Art. Laurence McConville 
Kilcorban Madonna. Cyril Barrett, S.J. aie 
Liverpool Cathedral. J. P. Alcock 

Moycullen Stations of Adam Kossowski 

Notes ae 


Patrick McElroy. ‘Oliver Snoddy 


Shrine of Saint Manchan. Sedan Corkery 
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